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ABSTRACT 

This guide describes the process used by the 
Cambodian Mutual Assistance Association of Greater Lowell, and 
Altron, Inc., a local manufacturer, to design, establish, and operate 
a worlcplace literacy program. The first chapter outlines steps and 
considerations in setting up the program, including the establishment 
of a successful collaboration, assessment of company needs, 
scheduling, recruitment and selection, evaluation of student 
strengths and needs, classroom organization, and determination of 
teacher goals. Chapter 2 describes the participatory process and 
problem-posing approach used to develop issues of interest into 
lessons for instruction. The third chapter explains the technical 
training section of the program, which used participatory 
in^'3Stigation of the processes, tasks, terminology, precepts of 
quality, and productivity guidelines used on the job to promote 
learning. Chapter 4 discusses the evaluation process and the 
participation of four groups: the evaluator for the federal grant, 
the company's managemenr, the students, and the teacher. Appended 
materials include program needs assessment instruments and program 
guidelines, and worksheets and teacher instructions for the language 
and technical training components. An 18-item list of workplace 
literacy resources is also included. (MSB) 
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Editor's Preface 



In October 1988 the Cambodian Mutual Assistance Association 
of Lowell, Massachusetts was the recipient of a Workplace Literacy 
Award from the United States Department of Education, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education. 

A Workplace Literacy Partnership has been successfully carried 
out with Altron Inc. of Wilmington in Middlesex County 
Massachusetts. The company manufactures printed circuit boards and 
like many other companies in the area has benefited from the 
employment pool created by the resettlement o£ 25,000 Southeast 
Asian refugees Into Middlesex County In the last decade. 

Altron has a workforce of about six hundred. Forty per cent 
are language minority workers. The company, recognizing the 
Importance of investing in a workforce that can communicate 
effectively and read and write In English, is committed to 
continuing the workplace literacy program at the end of the grant 
award . 

Through this collaboration employees have learnt the language 
of their jobs, have gained confidence in performing tasks, and are 
able to function more efficiently on the workfloor. 

This curriculum development guide is a result of this 
partnership. It reflects both the importance of commitment by the 
company and the belief that students learn best from their own 
experiences. This guide demonstrates ways in which to foster 



company commitment and take the day to day experiences of employees 
at work and turn them into learning situations. As such we hope it 
will be helpful and serve to perpetuate the intent of the 
Department of Education's Workplace Literacy initiative. 

Vera God ley 
Cambodian MAA 
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Introduction 



The program developed at Altron Inc. Is a combination o£ ideas 
from three groups - managers (including line supervisors), the 
students, and the teacher/curriculum developer. This guide 
describes the participatory process used to design, set-up, and run 
the '^English For The Workplace Program** at Altron. In this program, 
the students were not the only learners, the teacher didn't have 
all the answers, and the managers didn't make all the decisions. 
All were learners, teachers, researchers, and decision makers. 

The teacher's narrative explains the process o£ gathering 
information. It demonstrates the importance of thorough research, 
the need to adapt, rethink, and apply relevant information. Above 
all it demonstrates the importance of teaching in context. The 
reinforcement to classroom learning that students receive on the 
workfloor is an important part of the program. The narrative also 
shows ways in which the teacher uses Information from students and 
management in goal setting, classroom content, and evaluation 
procedures . 
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Chapter 1 
Setting Up the Program 



A Participatory Workplace Literacy Prograa 

The setting up of the workplace literacy program at Altron 
involved a great deal of time spent at the company by the teacher; 
In order to observe how the company worked. Its needs, products, 
language, culture, and employees. These observations were an 
Important part of the process of designing a program which was 
tailor-made to the company. It was the company's cooperation and 
commitment which enabled the teacher to set up and design a program 
which was relevant to Its needs. This collaboration between the 
teacher and the company was a key factor In the successful 
Implementation of the workplace literacy program. 

The following steps were used to set up the workplace literacy 
program: 



I . 


Establishment of a successful collaboration 


II . 


Assessment of company needs 


Ill . 


Schedule of classes, reimbursement of workers 


IV. 


Recruitment of students 


V. 


Selection of students 


VI . 


Evaluation of students' strengths, needs, and goals 


VII . 


Organization of the classroom 


VIII . 


Determination of the teacher's goals 
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I. Bstabllshaent of a Successful Collaboration 

In order to work with the managers I met at the company, it 
was necessary to leazn a new language and culture. I was accustomed 
to defining education in terms of empowering learners and 
developing human potential. Initially the company wanted to hear 
how offering English for the workplace would increase worker 
productivity and improve product quality. Altron was looking for 
a program to increase company profits. I was not used to measuring 
a program's success in terms of dollars saved. Reducing scrap and 
lowering employee turnover had never been concerns of mine before. 

Instead of education, I spoke of Knglisb as a Second Language 
(BSD as training. It was important that the company saw this as 
a training opportunity like several others It offered, not as 
something unrelated to the job. Training occurs during the work 
day. Training Is company sponsored. Those selected for training 
programs are considered top workers. Those who finish a training 
course receive a diploma and recognition. 

Not only was it necessary to speak of the benefits of the 
course in business terms in meetings with managers, but I also 
needed to use the vocabulary specific to the printed circuit board 
Industry and to Altron. I made notes on the terminology used and 
tried to incorporate it in my presentations to managers. 

Meetings with managers were always kept short. There was a 
typed agenda (Appendix A, Presentation to Management), and I tried 
to accoir>modate Altron 's schedule by planning meetings at a time 
that was good for the company. 
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The success o£ a program is influenced by the support the 
cospany gives the teacher. I was given an employee badge so that 
I had unlimited access to the plant during any shift. I was given 
tour after tour of the plant and explanation after explanation of 
steps in the production process. I needed to see where my students 
worked to understand their jobs and their concerns. I was sometimes 
embarrassed when I needed to ask again and again for directions to 
a department or the list of steps in a job. No one ever refused 
to help me learn or laughed at my efforts to understand a technical 
process. I was given my own lab coat and head cover for visits to 
clean rooms. Not only could I go anywhere and ask questions ot 
anyone in the company, but I could also photograph every machine, 
worker, and product. These photographs were later used in class for 
discussions and lessons. They were also included in the manuals 
students wrote about their jobs. 

An effective prograa depends on the coapany's willingness to 
provide Inforaation to the teacher. The company shared with me its 
Intimate workings - how workers and supervisors handled stress at 
month-end when someone botched some boards, when someone quit and 
other workers had to cover, and when a tragic car accident killed 
a young supervisor and the whole company came to a slowdown as it 
mourned his death. 

The teacher's physical accessibility to students, managers, 
and co-workers is important. I was given a desk in an area close 
to the cafeteria where I was accessible to students having 
questions, engineers offering suggestions, and maintenance workers 
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making observations. This constant interest in the program and 
input o£ problems people were having because of misunderstood 
directions gave daily impetus and ideas £or codes and learning 
activities. Beside my desk, there was a bulletin board. On it were 
samples o£ student writings, technical training work sheets, 
current articles o£ interest about the countries the students were 
from, and an occasional article about literacy. 

II. A8sessB«nt of Cospany ■•eds 

Inportaiit steps in conducting an initial needs assessnmnt 
include: 

* Establishing a good working relationship with the 
company's liaison to the program. 

* Designing a questionnaire (Appendix A, Workplace Literacy 
Needs Survey) . 

* Meeting with managers to 

a. listen to their issues with language minority 
workers . 

b. explain the program. 

c. enlist their support in recruiting students and 
keeping them in the program. 

* Preparing a report on the findings. 

It took me several weeks to learn the company's goals. Crucial 
in this process was establishing a good working relationship with 
the company's Hanager o£ BMploywent and Training. From the 
beginning, the Manager was the program's main proponent and my 



chief inforinant. In my meetings with him, I learned about the 
products manufactured at Altron and the organization of the 
company. He offered his insights Into the culture of the management 
at Altron and advised on effective ways to set up meetings with key 
personnel who would be interested in the curriculum. 

Close cooperation facilitated the setting of coapany goals 
for the prograai. For example, we held two Meetings to inform the 
supervisory personnel about the program and to gather their 
observations and concerns about working j^ith linguistic minority 
workers. The first meeting was with supervisors and department 
managers. The second meeting involved group leaders. Group leaders 
dress like workers, wearing jeans and informal shirts, never ties. 
In the presence of a group of formally dressed managers, group 
leaders would be less likely to voice their ideas. Thus we met 
separately. 

Questionnaires to managrinent provided effective tools for 
determining teaching content. The Needs Assessment Survey was given 
to the managers of each department by the Manager of Employment and 
Training a week before the meetings. The managers were to fill out 
the questionnalrf^s and return them to the Manager o£ Employment and 
Training. Altron wanted to know how many linguistic minority 
workers were employed. I wanted to know more precisely what 
communication problems different departments were having. 

Follow up meetings provided more in depth information to 
determine the program goals. At each meeting, the Manager of 
Employment and Training took the time to introduce me and explain 
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the nature o£ the workplace literacy grant. I distributed the 
£illed-out questionnaires and we discussed each question. I taped 
the meetings so that t could listen and ask questions without 
having to take notes. The ipoken responses were much more revealing 
than the written ones. 

From the managers and supervisors, I heard about high scrap 
rates due to worker error, high employee turnover, and difficulty 
in cross-training workers. 

From group leaders I learned about cultural differences, about 
time lost because of the need to demonstrate a new procedure 
instead of giving instructions verbally, about the daily problem 
o£ checking and re-checking work because workers often didn't speak 
up when they didn't understand instructions. For example: 

One group leader: If he waits too long to answer "Yes" when 

I ask him if he understands , I go back and 
check his work right away. I know he didn't 
really understand . 
A group leader in a mechanical assembly department: I have 

to explain over and over, using my hands 
and simple language. I'm so tired at the 
end of the day. 
Teacher: You spend a lot of your time repeating 
yourself . 

Group leader: Yes. It's really hard work. One mistake 

and we can ruin a whole shipment . 
Teacher: That's a real '^roblem. 



Supervisors also toid me about their concerns for the 
individual workers: they wanted workers to have better 
communication skills so that they could be promoted and develop 
their potential. They wanted to keep valued workers by offering 
them higher pay and increased responsibility. 

The survey questionnaires provided in£or«ation on priorities 
for setting program goals. Prom the management needs assessment it 
was clear that the supervisors' immediate concerns were with the 
need for workers to understand instructions on the job, to be able 
to fill out forms, read batch cards, understand safety signs, and 
speak up when they had a problem. The long term goals of 
supervisors and management were reducing scrap and increasing 
company productivity and profits. 

I prepared a report for management based on the data in the 
guestionnaires and the discussions with the managers. The company's 
decision to invest in workplace literacy was validated by 
statistics which showed 40\ of the employees as linguistic 
minorities; some departments entirely Portuguese and others with 
many Camt^odlan and Spanish speaking employees. 

The written report. Needs Assessment Survey Results (Appendix 
A), made It clearer for all levels of management to see that there 
were common problems throughout the company with linguistic 
minorities. The results provided a justification for the program 
in the eyes of management and stimulated managenwnt involveownt. 
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III. Schedule of ClasseSf RelmbursMent o£ Workers 

Some options for scheduling choices and payment of workers 

are: 

* Classes can be held daily for one hour a day - during 
work, before or after - an inefficient use of teacher 
hours. 

* Employees can take two hours out of work two days a week - 
difficult if several employees are from one work area. 

* All class time can be outside work hours - inconvenient 
for car pooling and child care. 

* A compromise of one hour work time and one hour employee 
time can be made. 

* Employees can be reimbursed for all, some, or none of the 
class time. 

Altron's Plan 

Since this partnership, funded by the Department of 
Education, specified that the company would reimburse workers for 
all their time in class, four hours per week, Altron's management 
decided to schedule the classes so that the first and second shifts 
would attend together from ?:30 PM to 4:30 PM, twice a week. Thus 
both shifts spent one hour of their work day in class and cne hour 
of their own time. The two hours of company time spent in class 
were paid each week as part of each student's regular pay. The two 
hours of personal time were paid at the end of the six-month 
course. Along with a certificate of completion, each employee who 
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completed the course received a check for the remaining unpaid 
hours spent in class. This reimbursement of extra hours spent in 
class reinforced the notion of the program as company sponsored 
training rather than an ESL class. 
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IV. BttcruitMttnt 

As soon as scheduling choices were made, the classes ttere 
advertised by a notice on the ca£eteria bulletin board. Notices 
were done In English, Cambodian, Portuguese, and Spanish: 







"WORK-PLACE ENGLISH" 
TRAINING PROGRAM 






Learn to Speak and Read 
ENGLISH 






TRAINING SPONSORED BY 
ALTRON INCORPORATED 

and 

CLASSES HELD AT ALTRON 
for more info.see Personnel 
or your Supervisor 






Clsss?s sxari Nov.lSth 

■ — r" 







1.9 
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Notice In KhMr: Caabodian Language 



ALTSOW 
ALTSON 

HlGcJlnej J Supervisor JUeUCOnPign 
R>f1GC9lanna^HSlRCSi& Personnel nQIS 

fonlJ 9 9d 
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Notice In Portuguese 



r 



Ingles em area de trabalho 




Programa de ens i no 




Aprenda a falar e a ler em Ingles 




Ensinos pagos por 




Altron Inccrporatec! 




As classes serao dadas no Altron 




Para ma is informacoes, contactor o 




departmento de Perroal ou o seu supervisor 





Along with the notices were sign up sheets with the guidelines 
£or the program (Appendix A, Training Program Guidelines). 
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V. Selection of Students 

The following criteria established by Mnageaent and teacher 
collaboration were used £or selecting students: 

* Company loyalty (employees with the longest stay at the 
company were given priority) 

* Supervisor's recommendations on employee Initiative and 
chances ot advancement 

* Supervisor's assessment of English ability 

* ESL teacher's assessment of verbal and literacy skills 



▼I. Svalaation of Students* Strengths, Meeds, and 
Ooals 

The pre-test ««as designed to rate Bnglish ability in the 
workplace context and was conducted as an interview. Using the 
company criteria for selection twenty students were eligible to 
be tested, fifteen would be accepted into the class. Now it was 
time to meet the students. I scheduled thirty minute interviews 
with each one to conduct the pre-test. This was the first 
experience of taking workers off the floor for ESL. It was 
Important to check with the supervisors to arrange the most 
convenient time to leave the job. 

The pre-test was designed to measure: 

1. how easily each prospective student could answer questions 
often asked at work among co-workers. 

2. how willingly they asked questions when they did not 
understand . 



3. if they could give culturally appropriate responses In 
situations at work. 

4. when It was di££lcult to use English at work and when it 
was not. 

Bach Interview was taped so that eye contact was easier. The test 
was designed as an interview and I wanted to put the student at 
ease. The final selection of students was made from those least 
able to communicate Information about their job and least able to 
ask questions when they didn't understand. The pre-test tapes were 
also used to help formulate student goals for the program. 

ha a pre-test for the first cycle I used a standardized 
nuMrical test with very general workplace questions. The test was 
not specific to the workplace at the company. Thus it was an 
Ineffective measuresMnt of the students' ability to communicate 
Ideas on the job and their understanding of the company's workplace 
culture. The test language was too difficult and the numerical test 
scores had little meaning. Numbers do not measure fluency and 
communicative ability. 

It is important to have a test specific to the company. For 
the second cycle the test was adapted and topics added that made 
it company specific. Adaptation, re-thlnking, and placing in 
context are equally Important for testing and for lesson content. 
As a test measurement student language was recorded to be compared 
with the language used In the post-test to note Improvements. In 
the test - fluency, vocabulary, evidence cf familiarity with work 
culture/ and knowledge of company terminology were recorded. 
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As a test specific to the conpany It cnabltd the teacher to 
determine: 

1. Ability to make social contact in Bngliah 

2. Knowledge o£ company terminology and the student's role 
in the production process 

3. Ability to comnunicate with co-workers and supervisors 

4. Student 9oals 

5. Literacy lavel ot the student 
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Section I 

Student Pre-test: Designed for Coapeny Baployees in the Po» of an 
Interview 

This section tests ability to make social contact, talK to 
American workers, approach supervisors, and respond to conversation 
openeis. 





Plac«Mnt Interview 
English for the Workplace 
Altron Incorporated 


Name 


Date 


t. SOCIAL CONTACT 


Testtr Student Response 


1 . 


Hi« how are you? 


2. 


P« . You are? 
(complete naote) 


3. 


How do you spell your name? 


4. 


Where do you live? 


S. 


What country are you fron? 


6. 


Oo you have family here? 


7. 


How long have you worked here? 


8. 


Who is your supervisor? 


9, 


How do you spell his/her name? 


10. 


Where did you work before? 


COMMENTS 
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Section II 

Prtt'test: Placeaent Interview Recorded on a Grid 

This section tests student knowledge o£ terminology at work 
and knowledge o£ theiz role in the production process. It also 
tests ability to train new workers to do their jobs and tests 
knowledge of quality considerations and safety precautions. I wrote 
the oral answers on the grid while the students replied to 
questions . 



jld you tell ire rtxxit your job? 



2. 

What is your jot) called? 



What- do you do e\'eryday? 



Wxjt do you do first? 



What is this deoannEnt? 



5. 

Whot division ore you in? 
Altron hos 5 divisions: 
MJ), IPH (Tri OTD 



7. 

Mti is the supervisor? 






8. 

Where do the boords goafW 
your deporonsnt? 


[9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


1 v^re are the boards before your 


vm aiiolity problems c*o you need 


Whet safety mles ore there? 


\ilhat tiTC are the breaks? 


W deportrent? 


to be careful of? 










What time is linch? 



I 



ERIC 
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Section III 

Pxtt-test: Concerning Workplace Situations 

This section concerns workplace situations, many of them 
involving dealing with a supervisor* I described the setting, 
assumed the role of the other speaker, and initiated the 
conversation. I derived the test situations from actual incidents 
related by students during the first cycle of classes. For two 
questions I used picture cues taken from hsl for Action (Auerbach 
and Wallerstein, 1987, p. 46). It is important to use pictures of 
both men and women at work during the Interview so that there Is 
more ident 1 f icat ion . 



PUcMent Intervltw 

III Ott-THC-JOB COMMUNICATION 

Testtr Student 

1. You'rt latt! 

2. Wh«fi wtre you yesterday? 

3. It's the end of the quarter. 

I want you to work overtime today 

and tomorrow* 



4. Ask penaission to take a day off. 



S. A co-worker conies back after being away 
fro* work for 3 days. 
What do you say? 



6. Ask permission to leave early. 



7. His boss asks hin to do a Job* 
He understands. 
What does he say? 



h. His boss asks hin to do a job. 
He doesn't understand. 
What does he say? 



P7 
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Section IV 

Pre-tMt: Learning Goals 

This section helped detexnlne student learning goals. Students 
were questioned about who they wanted to talk to more easily in 
English, and what they wanted to read and write more effectively 
both at work and outside work. Some information was gathered from 
this section but responses were not very specific. It needed to 
be followed up with other goal setting activities In class 
discussions^ in dialogue journals, and in bi-weekly assessments. 

Placement Interview 

Learning Goals 

1. Who do you want to understand better at work/outside work? 



Z. Who do you want to speak pcre English with at work/outside work? 



3. What do you want to read better at work /outside work? 



4. What do you want to write better at work/outside work? 
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Section V 

Pr«-tMt: Literacy NeasozMMnt 

The last section Is a neasure of literacy. The students filled 
out a standard company form. 



ALTRON EMERGENCY INFORMATION CARD 

Todays Date: — 



NAME: 



EMPLOYEE # 
O.O.H. 



DIVISION: 
STREET . 

CITY 



BADGE # 

SHIFT: _ 
DEPT: „ 



STATE _„ 



ZIP 



PHONE: 



EMERGENCY CONTACT PERSON: 
NAME: 



RELATIONSHIP: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY: 



STATE 



ZIP. 



PHONE # AT HOME: ( L 

WORK: („ L 

LANGUAGE SPOKEN: 



CAR INFORMATION »1 

Make: 

MODEL: 



Sticker: Color 

NufTiber _ 

Year 



LICENSE PLATE*. 
STATE: 



COLOR: 



CAR INFORMATION ff 2 

Make: 

MODEL: 



Sticker: Color 

NumOer 

Year 



LICENSE PLATE #. 
STATE: 



COLOR: 



NOTES; 



PHOTO 



▼XI. Or9«nisat ion o£ th« Classrooa 

Bach student was given a notebook to use as a dialogue journal 
and as a place to write during class. I also purchased a portable 
file crate and a hanging folder for each student. This was %irhere 
work sheets %rare kept so that the students could keep a record of 
all their work. After class, the file crate was stored in a private 
corner in the personnel records office. 

Attendance was kept in a standard class record book and a 
notation was made if students came for just one hour. I took 
attendance quietly, never cosnenting except to greet students 
warmly and express concern for family obligations if they were 
unable to attend. The students also signed a book when they came 
to class. At the end of the cycle, I had a record of all the hours 
they had attended. 

▼III. Dmtmraiiiiiitioa of the Tmachmr's Goals 

Through the participatory method I envisioned a learning 
environment in which the students would not be forced to follow a 
ready-made curriculum. I envisioned the students validating their 
own experiences by writing their own stories, their own books about 
work. I envisioned the students using English as a tool to Insist 
on their rights, as well as to learn quality control procedures and 
the names of tools. I envisioned the students not only asking 
questions In order to understand a task, but also offering 
suggestions on Improving productivity. I envisioned the students 
learning English not only to do their job more efficiently, but to 
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h«v« th« con£ldenc« and ability to laarn anothar job, iC thay 
wantad. I anvislonad tha studants discussing work issuas ravolving 
around cultural dlffiarancas, and tharaby validating thair own 
dlvarsa backgrounds. 

My mim as an BSL taachar is to facilitata a learning 
anvlronwant In which all partlcipata, all ask quastlons of each 
other, and all respect each other's work, custon», aspirations, and 
level o£ Bnglish. 
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Chapter 2 
m From Issues to Lessons 

LttamiBg Is Stadant C«iit«rttd and Part tc ipatory 
W Thtt coapany naeds assessnent/ tha student pre-test, and 

teacher observation had Identified major goa)8 of the program as 
M strengthening interpersonal skills, critical thinking skills, and 

■ connunication skills. In order to focus on these goals learning 
' activities were based on issues brought to the class by the 
B students and identified by management. This participatory approach, 

centered on student and company issues, is used by Auerbach and 
I Wallerstein in aaL for Action (1987). 

* PKoblaa Posing Methodology 

M The teacher uses the problem posing method in the classroom. 

The steps for this method are outlined in ESL for Action (p. 59). 
I Learning activities are based on problem situations identified by 

_ students and management. The teacher listens for issues, designs 

■ a code, and then follows the sequence of: 

■ * asking questions 

* listening for explanations 

M * practicing new structures in a drill 

* practicing competencies 

ER?C 33 
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Steps In the Problem Posing Method: Bepclnted from «flL tar Mutilans 
(p. 59) 



A QUIDS TO mOSUM-POSf Na 



In tvtry Ittson. wt follow th« tuiit proctts: naming • probUm* ditcutting it, 
finding out mort about it working witb othtrt to undtrttand it and think 
of wayt to changa it. thinking about tha rotultt of th« actioiit and taking 
action to maka small changat. Follow thtM ttapa to look at ona problam 
in your workplaca or data. 



Each laaton tlarta with a convanation or coda about a common problam 
of immigrant workara. Than thara ara diacuation quaationt in fiva ttapa: 

1. What 18 happening in tha convaraation or coda? 
2« What ia tha problamt How do tha paopla in tha coda fat IT 
Mm Hava you had a problam lika thia? What happana in your country about 
thia situation? 

4. Why did this happan? What ara tha raaaons for thia kind of problam? 
What ara its social and aconomic cauaaa? Why do many paopla hava 
this problam? 

S* What can ba dona about tha problam? What ara tha choicas? 



Thaaa quastions can halp you with tha procast of taking action to addras* 
tha problam; 

1. What do you naad to know to changa tha problam? 

2. Who can you work with to find out naw mformation? 
Wharv can you gat mora information? 

•^What do your co-workars say about tha problam? 

^What doas your boss say? 

—What doas tha law aay about tha problam? 

^What doas your union say? 

'What do othar organisations or outsiders lay? 
I. What can you do about tha problam? How C4n you work with othfrt 

to changa tha aituation? What can you do lagalty? 
4. What might happan if you try? 



Aftar you takt action about a problam. you can ask that* questions: 

1. What naw information did wa laarn about tha issua? What do we 
understand better now? 

2. What did I learn about myaalf? 

1* What did we learn about how wa work as a group? 

4. What was the raiult or impact of our action? How was it succrstful? 

What could we do differently next time? 
fa Can we address the causes of (he problem better nov^? 
4. What new problems or issues did we uncovtr? 



coDiww im wq 



FINOINa msOtMOB AND TAKING ACTION 



■VALUATINQ YOUW ACTIONS 
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Lessons are based on issues ixom the students* lives because 
only they know their own reality and it is In naming this reality, 
discussing it, and determining what they want to change about it, 
that they gain confidence to practice the skills to create a new 
life in American culture. 

Wallerstein in Lanauaoe and Culture in Conflict (1983, pp. 17- 
25) has identified steps in the problem posing method as: 

1. listening for issues 

2. codifying the issues 

3. asking a series of questions that "directs students to 
name the problem, understand how it applies to them, 
determine the causes of the problem, generalize to others, 
and finally, suggest alternatives or solutions to the 
problem** (Wallerstein, 1983, p. 17). 

Designing a Code 
Listening for Issues from Sopervlsozs 

The following narrative is an account of the development of 
a code from a discussion with a supervisor. It demonstrates how 
Issues In the workplace are developed Into a code for classroom 
lessons . 

One day, during an informal check-in with a second shift 
supervisor, I mentioned one of my frustrations with teaching. Some 
of my students had pulled away from writing a class newspaper after 
Initially expressing enthusiasm for the project. I was not having 
much luck at finding out why the students had changed their minds 
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so abruptly. The supervisor looked at me, paused and then said, 
"Wffii, Cindy, they showed me the sample newspaper you had given 
them, and they said it was too simple, too babyish,'* I replied that 
I had not meant it to be a model, just an example of what one 
program had done. Then I looked at him and said, "/ wonder why they 
didn't tell me," He smiled and told me how long It had taken him 
to learn to "read" the Cambodian workers on his £loor. 

His workers never tell him directly, "Bob, I don't want tc 
work at this Job tonight/ I'd like another assignment," or "You 
really came down on me for goofing up these boards, " Bob knows his 
Cambodian workers are displeased when they leave immediately at the 
end o£ the shift: usually they stay for overtime. And when they 
leave, they leave without saying goodnight. He is le£t to wonder 
what he did to offend the worker, just as I had not been able to 
understand the sudden loss of interest in the newsletter. 

The supervisor's cosMents becasM the subject for the code *The 
Iforrled Group Leader." To provide the distance students need to 
"objectify their reality," I changed "supervisor" to "group 
leader;" "Ed" to "Marina;" "men" workers to "women;" "Amp Assembly" 
to "Outer Layer Image;" and "Cambodian" to "Korean." 



Work Sheet for the Code: The florried Group Le«der 
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THI WCJ?RIED GRCU? LEADr.P 

Ont M4rln4 f«lt confus«d 4t *jock, Sh« w«a 4 ^roup 
l«4d«r in Oufc L4y«r Im4g«. Shm Aupvrvlsea 9ffver4l p«cpie 
from lCor«4. Umi4l)y •v«rvooay u^^m h4ppy 4t wor»c. Due toaiv 
somthlno w4s wrong. The Core&n v^omen wer* qui«t« Noooay 
W4« smiling. Nooody w4ntftd to work ovtrtlm* th4t d4y . 

1 . Who la n4rln4? 

Vh4C d«p4rtm#nc do«9 ihe work In? 
Wh4t is h«r Joo? 

Wh4t country Are htr workers from? 

Z* Vh4t is the proDiecn in tlarln^'e department? 

How do Che workers feel? 
How does Marina feel? 

3. Cld you ever feel like someone W49 upset with you at 

WQr»C ? 

When your co^wor^cers 4re angry at their ooas. how ao 
they show it? 

How do you know your ooss Is upset with you? 

4. Why 00 wort^ers sometimes get upset with Cheic doss? 

In your country ^ vhec does a wor^cer do wh«n ne doesn t 
i i<e his :4sk7 When h;s ooss offencs mm? When his 
3QSS gives him too mucn to ao? 

5. In /our opinion, whAC snouia Mann* do? 
3*^ 3u She say anything zo her vor*er s'* 
**"nac 5rou G -he workers go if chey ire upset 
V I :r. :ne . r group i eaaer"* 



3 7 BEST COPY AVAIIABLE 
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Lsssons txom the Coda 

In building lessons around the code "The Worried Group 
Leader," I incorporated many opportunities for students to use and 
develop skills in the language: 

1. Asking questions about Marina's choices and also about 
unfamiliar words and structures. 

2. Listening to explanations (both mine and those of other 
students ) . 

3. Practicing new structures in a drill. 

4. Discussing our own experiences when disagreeing with a 
supervisor . 

5. Practicing competencies. 

Important uses of this code were to provide the students with an 
opportunity to think critically and to stimulate the sharing of 
Ideas and opinions about cultural differences, workplace reality, 
and ways to get what one wants at work . 

Asking Questions 

I introduced the story and posed two questions for the 
students : 

1. Why do you think the group leader is upset? 

2. What are the group leader's choices? 

Then the class was divided Into two groups, one that could read 
and discuss a story independently and the other which worked best 
with the teacher as facilitator. First I gave copies to the 
intermediate students and asked them to read silently, think about 
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the two questions, and then discuss the story with other group 
members. For awhile there was silence but soon students began to 
talk to each other when they realized they were on their own. 

Listening fox Explanations 

With the beginners I read the story aloud. Next I gave each 
of them a copy and read the story aloud again while they followed 
the text. Then I asked comprehension questions. **Who was Harina?** 
"Was she happy or worried?" "What was her job?" The students 
responded quickly. 

Practicing New Structures in a Drill 

I then called both groups together. The students were asked 
to underline any words they didn't know and of which they couldn't 
guess the meaning. "Quiet" was a word two beginners asked about. 
I quickly wrote It on the board and said it while pointing to the 
word. Students knew the meaning; they had been perplexed by its 
orthography. I then wrote other common "qu-" combinations: "quiet," 
"quick," and "quit." The students who knew them read them aloud. 
Then we read them as a class. Everyone knew the workplace commands 
of "Be quiet," "Quick I Finish the work," and the final words, "I 
quit!" 

Another word some students underlined was "felt." I wrote it 
on the board and asked if someone could read It and explain it. 
One student pronounced it and said it was the past tense of feel. 
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I wrote two questions on the board: 
How do you £eel now? 
How did you feel last night? 

We did a fast chain drill with the first question, stronger 
students modeling the question and responses first. Then they asked 
the beginner students the question. 

We followed the sane pattern with the drill for the question 
in the past tense - nore fluent students first and beginners when 
they were ready to respond. 

Both the explanation of "quiet* with the decoding practice and 
the drills with "felt" and "feel" took five minutes. 

Students had determined the order in the lesson. Instead of 
the teacher's questions being first, their questions were first. 
The teacher had listened to the students* questions and adapted a 
drill that could benefit all students. 

Disciisslng Bxperiences 

Now we started the discussion about "The Worried Group 
Leader." Students asked the questions - I chose beginner students 
to answer the concrete questions, but then encouraged students to 
answer when they wanted to contribute. 

One of the questions we spent time on was "How do you know 
your boss is upset with you?" The class listened Intently as 
students described facial expressions, body language, and pitch of 
voice as indicators of anger In their boss. They had become adept 
at reading the signals. 
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Beginner students role-played situations imitsting the body 
language of their bosses. Then a 30-year-o)<? Cambodian group leader 
recounted the story of how he had quit a Job when his supervisor 
shouted at him in front of other workers. Other students nodded; 
two mentioned that Americans are quick to show anger by raising 
their voices. 

Class Dlscmssions: Material for a Hew Code abont Criticism, Anger, 
and Cultural Differ ancas 

Students listened to each other as they discussed how anger 
was handled in the workplace in their own country. This would be 
the foundation of another code about criticism In the workplace 
and cultural differences in the expression of anger (Appendix B, 
I Quit). 

Practicing the Competencies 

Codes such as "The Worried Group Leader** are useful not only 
for practicing reading, speaking, and listening skills, but also 
for helping students to identify language functions specific to the 
workplace: In this case, reporting a problem. To practice this 
competency I used lessons from asL for Action (p. 49). Two students 
role-played the story. The whole class discussed th3 questions. 
Then the more advanced students paired with the beginners for the 
activity in which they decided when to report problems. 
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Model Code Reprinted £roM ml for Action, p. 49. 
Practicing CoBpetencies: Reporting Probleas 
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THINKING ACnvmES: Reporting problems 

A UNDERSTANDING PROBLEMS 
Act out this story and add your own ending: 

Mr. Smith: What happened to the windows in back? Only half of thpm 

are clean* 
Rajan: I couIdn*t reach the top. 
Mr. Smith: Why didn't you ask for a ladder? 
Rajan: Vm sorry. I thought you would be angry. 
Mr, Smith: Well, I am angry now. You should have asked. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. Why were some windows dirty? Why didn't Rajan clean them? 

2. Why didn't he ask for a ladder? How did he feel? 

3. How does Mr. Smith feel? What is he angry about? 

4. Did you ever have a problem like this at work? 

5. What did you do? 

6. Did you ever get in trouble for reporting a problem? What happened? 
B. REPORTING PROBLEMS 

Here are some problems. Do you think you should tell your supervisor 
about them? 

maybe/ maybe/ 
yes no sometimes yes no sometimes 

1. You run out of supplies. 7. You think your boss is 

2. You need to go to the ^^«^^*"8 you unfairly. 

doctor during work. 8. You broke your machine. 

3. You feel sick. 9. You think your paycheck 

4. You can t keep up with wrong. 

the work. 10. You see another worker 

5. You don't understand leaving early. 

part of the job. 11. You make a mistake. 

6. You see another worker liV (Add your own.) 

stealing. 



Questions for discussion: 




!• What will happen if you report each of these problems? 

2, Will your supervisor be angry? Will other workers be angry? 

3, Will you gel in trouble? Will your super /isor be glad? Will your supervisor 
hv\\) you? 

If \ (Mi iion\ tell your boss, who should you tell; nobody, another wurker. 
a iininn r p()resentative. or someone else? 
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Organlxation Charts for Practicing Coapatancies 

The intermediate students made organization charts 
indivlduaily, while I worked with the beginners In a group with the 
same activity. This was done using Rsl for Action (p,50). 
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UNIT III / Starling Work 



C ORGANIZATION CHARTS 

Make a chart like this one of people that you work with. What do they iiot 
Who is their boss? Who do they report problems lo? 



Person 

Me. Maria 
Sofia 
Anna 
Mr. Smith 
Mr. jones 



Job 

assemblers 

inspector 

forelady 

supervisor 

manager 



Boss 

Anna 
Anna 
Mr. Smith 
Mr. jones 

7^:77 



Draw a diagram of the reporting system of your workplace* Who is at the top? 
Who do you think owns your workplace? Who has the most responsibility? 
Who decides what happens? 
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Action Activity 
Beporting a ProblM 

lie practiced the competency How to Report a Problem in g8L tQl 
Action (p. 50). Mere advanced students nodeled fir^t. Then we made 
a class chart o£ problems each had experienced. 



ACTION ACTIVITY 

COMPETENCY: Reporting a problem 

To report a problem, use a polite opener, state the problem, and ask for help. 
Add to these Usts: 

Polite opener Stating the problem Asking for help 

My machine is broken. What should I do? 
I need the ladder. Do you know where it is? 



Excuse me. 
I have a problem. 



Practice: Report each of these problems to someone. Tell whom you would 
ask for help. 

1. Your machine isn't working. 

Example: Worker Excuse me. Do you have a minute? 
Supervisor What's up? 

Worker My machine isn't working. Ciuld you help 
me with it? 

2. You ran out of screws and don't know where to get them. 

3. Your screwdriver is broken and you can't do your job. 

4. You feel sick to your stomach. 

5. You can't remember what to do. 

6. You couldn't wax the floors because you ran out of wax. 

7. You don't know how to turn off your machine. 

fl. {Add some real problems from your job.) — — — 



ERIC 
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DAsi^ning « Code 

Llsteniaq for Isssos txom Stndontf* 

The following account o£ the development o£ a code from a 
student problem demonstrates the need for the teacher to both 
listen for Issues and also keep a clear vision of the learning 
process. Students need to develop English skills so that they can 
make their own decisions and control their own lives, not rely on 
other people. 

One day after a class on the topic of pay raises, a few 
students stayed after class. Among them was Bva; she was very upset 
about an encounter with her supervisor. As she started to tell us 
about it, tears welled in her eyes and she fobbed for several 
minutes . 

Bva had found out that new workers in her department were 
starting at a higher hourly rate than the one she had started at 
a year ago. When the new workers' probation period was over and 
they received their next raise, their pay would be nearly equal 
to hers. Bva would be a skilled worker with a year's experience 
making the same pay as a trainee. 

Bva had complained to her supervisor about the new starting 
wage and had asked for a raise. Bva's supervisor had refused, 
telling her he could only give her a raise at her yearly review. 
Bva had insisted; he had told her to talk to the Manager. 

The Hanager had informed Bva that pay raises could only be 
given after recommendations from supervisors. 
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Angered, Bva had staged a work slowdovm^ completing only two 
boards a night Instead of her usual five. When her supervisor had 
criticized her output, she had retorted, "nffJy / work hard if you 
not pay me the right money?" 

Bva didn't want to go upstairs to work that day. The other 
students comforted her. Meera advised, "Don't pay attention to him 
when he gets mad at you. Just do your Jot." Maria counseled Eva 
to work even harder so that he would realize what a valuable worker 
she was and then give her a raise. 

The Teacher's Bole 

Now I had decisions to make about what role to take. As a 
fellow worker, I sympathized with Bva. As an BSL teacher, I wanted 
to offer Bva the opportunity to learn the English skills she needed 
to negotiate what she felt was a fair wage. 

First, I asked Bva if I could write a code and we could 
discuss this issue in class so that everyone could give ideas and 
learn. She said no, she didn't want the situation to be brought 
before the whole class. 

I asked Bva if she wanted to talk to the department manager. 
Bva said no, her supervisor would not like her to go over his head. 

I suggested Eva talk again to the Manager. She refused. 
Finally I said I would write to her In her journal. Bva said okay 
and left for her job. 

I didn't know what to do. Bva was a valued employee. The 
company nesided her skills. Only two weeks before, her supervisor 
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had offered her a promotion to group leader. She had refused. Eva's 
family responsibilities made extra work hours difficult and the 
added responsibility as group leader was a big commitment. 

I decided to talk to the Hanager. He told me that when Eva 
had come to talk to him, she had walked into his office, sat dovm, 
and simply said, "/ want a raise." She had not given any reasons 
for the request. That's why he had explained to her about the 
company policy, that raises were given after a recommendation by 
a supervisor. I told him how upset Eva was, and that I didn't know 
how to be of any help. The Hanager was glad to have the Information 
and as head of personnel wanted to deal with it. He recommended 
that I need not worry about it any more. 

However, late that evening, I decided to talk to one more 
person at the company. I spoke with a department head, one of the 
most sensitive managers I had worked with. I telephoned and told 
him of my concern that Eva might leave her job. He told me he knew 
about the situation. It was a difficult problem and cultural 
differences compounded the issue. 

The next day, I researched pay practices in the industry. I 
interviewed an experienced group leader from a different division, 
who had earlier worked in the same area where Eva worked. He had 
worked for years, both as a worker and as a supervisor. He Informed 
me that all companies have to hire at the going rate but do not 
make commensurate adjustments in the wages of other workers. 
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Reflections and BecoBmendat Ions 

Issues can include a number of problem posing concerns. What 
had appeared to be a problem with a worker not having the skills 
to negotiate a pay raise turned out to be a more complex situation. 
Learning how to ask Cor a raise was not the only answer. The 
situation demanded negotiation skills, which are difficult for an 
intermediate level BSL student. The worker needed to ask questions 
about company pay policy, to be able to discuss concerns with a 
supervisor, and to know how to take a complaint to the personnel 
department. 

I had been unsure how to translate my concern for Eva into 
effective action. It was not my job to speak for Eva; It would 
brand me as a meddler in the com^iiny and not give Eva the skills 
to speak for herself. I had spoken to the Manager and to the second 
shift department manager only because I knew of their respect and 
concern for workers at the company. 

My first choice of action, to use the issue as a code in 
class, was not what Eva wanted. It was Important to ask her 
permission. It was also Important to hear all sides of the issue, 
to know the company policy on salary, and to know who to ask when 
there is a question or complaint. It was necessary to know industry 
pay practices. 

Situations such as this provide an important opportunity for 
the teacher to examine program goals and develop codes to target 
them. In this case the student was not sure that she wanted the 
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issue discussed In the class. Isshm cannot almys hm tuznod into 
codos iHMd lately bat can provide aodals Cor lessons at a later 
data. 

Coapatancles to ba practiced froa the code at a later stage 
Include: 

• dealing with a difficult supervisor. 

* taking a probien to the personnel manaqer. 

• asking for a raise. 

* understanding coapany policies. 

The following work sheets were developed fro» the classroom 
incident concerning pay raises. 



Work Sheet Cor the Code: Asking £o£ a Pay Raise 



ASKING FOR A PAY RAISE 

Madia just found out that new workers In her department were 
starting at a higher hourly rate than the one she had started at 
a year ago. When the new workers' probation period was over and 
they received their next raise, their pay would be nearly equal to 
hers. Nadia would be a skilled worker with a year's experience 
making the sane pay as a new worker. 

Nadia complained to her supervisor about the new starting wage 
and asked £or a raise. Nadia's supervisor refused, telling her he 
could only give her a raise at her yearly review. Nadia insisted; 
he told her to talk to the Personnel Manager. 

The Personnel Manager said to Nadia, "Only your supervisor can 

give you a raise," 

Angry, Nadia staged a work slowdown, completing only half the 
work she usually did for the eight hour shift. When her supervisor 
criticized her output, she retorted, "why I work hard if you not 
pay me right money?" 
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Work Sheet Cor the Code: Askinq £or a Pay Raise 
Asklaq Qaestions/Llsten&ng fox Bxplanations 



ASKING FOR A PAY RAISE 

1. How lonq has Nadia been working at this company? 
What did Nadla £lnd out about pay in her company? 
Who did Nadla talk to £lrst about her pay? 

What did he say to Nadla? 

Who did Nadla talk to next about her pay? 

What did he say? 

2. What Is Nadla 's problem? 

How does she £eel about her salary? 

3. Did you ever have a problem like Nadla 's? 

How are salaries and raises determined In your country? 

4. Why is Nadla's pay nearly the same as a new worker's? 
Is this true In many companies? 

5. What can Nadla do? 
What are her choices? 
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Work Sheet £or the Code: Asking for a Pay Raise 
Asking Quest ions/Iilstenlng for Kzplanatlons 



THINKING ACTIVITIES 

Who do you ask? 

When I have a question about my pay, I talk to my 

firs*:. 

I£ I disagree with hltu, I talk to 

»-__^ next . 

Where is the best place to a»k pay questions? 

I ask my supervisor pay questions 

1. In the cafeteria when he is having a cup of 

coffee . 

2. at my work station. 

3. In the hall, outside the department. 

4. In a private office area. 

When is the best time to talk to your supervisor about a pay 
problem? 

1. at the beginning of a shift. 

2. at the end of a shift. 

3. when he is alone and not too busy. 

4. on the last day of the f^uarter. 

5. on break when he's having a cigarette and 

talking to another supervisor. 
6. other. 
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Hock Sheet for the Code: Asking for a Pay Raise 
Discussing Bxperiences 



Inveatioat Ina pay policy In your company: 

Ask two students In class about pay policies at the company 
where they now work and at other companies where they have 
worked . 

Ask two Americans in another department about pay policies at 
the company where they work and at other companies. 

Write three questions you have about pay. Make an appointment 
to talk to the Personnel Manager about these questions. 
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Work Sheet for the Code: Asking £or a Pay Raise 
Conversation and Conprehension Skills 



Practicing competencies: 

With a partner, write a conversation about a pay question. 
Remember these steps: 

1. Get someone's attention. 

2. State the question. 

3. Make the request. 

With a partner, write a conversation about a pay problem. 

One supervisor gave these rules for the way an employee should 
talk to his supervisor. What do they mean? 

1. Don't yell. 

2. Don't swear. 

3. Don't cry. 

4. Don't threaten. 

5. State the facts. 

6. Have the supervisor justify his decision about your 
pay. 



Work Sheet £or the Code: Asking £or a Pay Raise 
Letter fltitlng Bxezclse to Practice Coapetency 
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Work Sheet for the Code: Asking £or a Pay Balse 
Practicing Coapetencies for Hegotiating a Pay Raise 



A TALK WITH THE PERSONNEL MANAGER 
ABOUT PAY RATE 

1* ggftctingg: 

"ton: . 

John ; 

2. Stating the Problem! 

Ton: I'd like to talk about my pay rate. 

John: Why are you asking about your pay rate? 

Yoa: My friend got a raise in three months. I had to 

wait 6 months. 
Jouu: Did you talk to your supervisor about this? 
Yoa: Yes, I did. She told me to talk to you. 
John: Okay. Let's pull your file and check your records. 

Let's see. It says here you were hired at $6.30 an 

hour with a six-month review. 
You: Why does my friend get a three-month review? 
John: That depends on the supervisor and what she said 

at the time of hiring. I won't discuss anyone else's 

pay. If you want any change in your pay, you need 

to talk to her. After that, i£ you still have 

questions, talk to your manager. 



Work Sheet (cent.) 

3 . Saying Goodbve t 

Ton: Okay, John. Thanks for your time. 
John: No problem. Any time. 
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Llstsning Cor Issues in ths Classrooa 

Issaes raisAd by atndants can be adapted, re-thought, and 
applied In the appropriate context o£ probXes solving, 
participatory SSI*. Problem solving can then have real meaning 
without being too personal to the students. Then the learning 
process of asking questions^ listening for explanations, practicing 
new structures, discussing experiences, and practicing competencies 
can be applied. 

The key to problem solving in participatory ESL is the 
teacher's ability to take the Issue, adapt, rethink, and apply it 
in a context that will prove meaningful without being too close to 
personal experience. 

Then the lesson sequence of asking questions, listening for 
explanations, practicing new structures In a drill, and practicing 
new competencies needs to be applied to give structure and order 
to the lesson. 

Other Ways to Listen for Issues from Students: 

1. In the pre-test, given as individual interviews, students 
were asked, "ft/ho do you yant to talk to more easily at 
work?'* "Outside work?" 



A Saaple £roM the Pre-test PlaceMiit Interview 



Placement Inttrview 

Learning Goals 

1 . Wio do you want to understand better at work/outside work? 

2. Who do you want to speak sort English with at work/outside work? 

3. What do you want to read better at work/outside »iork? 

-n ,.t^^± -Art a R/ii* pT t nt af Mi rk — 

4. What do you want to write better at work/outsidt work? 



Answers to these questions often revealed situations In which 
students felt frustrated by their lack of Snqllsh. 
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2. ClasszooA rituals wttze ased that encoaragad groop 
sharing. One that students enjoyed was the 
discussion m the first class of the week: "How was 
your weekend?** When I heard several students 
mentioning long overtime on Saturdays, the strain of 
managing home responsibilities, or the nice places to 
go fishing, I jotted those down for future lessons. 
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3. Knglish In and English Out Bxercisa 

I kept newsprint on the classroom wall with the 
headline: 

Date 

■MGLISH IN 



BMGLISH OUT 



These posters served as a record of situations in which individuals 
used English that week. The activity united the group when studentfj 
shared their problems and triumphs. They could also be used for 
reading exercises, critical thinking, and role-play suggestions. 
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Bxaaple of a Work Sheet for English In and Ingllsh Oat 



Date 

Bngltsh In 

Jose spoke to his departnent supervisor. Bob, in his 
yearly review. 

Sophea asked his supervisor for parts. 

Hoeun needed connectors and pins. He asked Ed. 

Phoeunq spoke to Danny when she needed a new job. 

Maria spoke to Vinod. He showed her a new job. 

Nadia spoke English to her group leader about Italian 

customs . 

Kngllsh Oat 

Nadia spoke English at the welfare office. She asked about 
Medicaid benefits. 

Gustavo spoke English at several stores and restaurants. 
He was trying to find a job for his friend. 
Ley spoke English at the police station when he reported 
a car accident. 
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Work Sheet tot Bnglish In and Snglish Out 
Listening £or Issues and Practicing Coapetencies 



BNGLISH IN AND BNGLISH OUT 
Who spoke Bnglish at the police station? 
Who helped his friend £ind a job? 

Where did Nadia go to ask questions with her Medicaid form? 
Why did they go to the police station? 
Why did Gustavo go with his friend? 
Who gave Phoeung a new job? 

OR 

write YB3 or NO 

J Wadia talked to her group leader about a new job. 
P hoeuno spoke to Vinod when she needed a new job. 
^Hoeun needed capacitors and resistors. He spoke to Ed. 

OR 

Gustavo Bnglish at several stores. 

Ley ^English at the police station. 
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Work Sheet tor Bngllsh In and Inqlish Out 
Practicing Coapetencles 



ENGLISH IN AND ENGLISH OUT 
At the welfare office - Nadla needed to ask questions about 
the Medicaid she received for her son. 
■ad la: 
Caseworker: 
Madia: 
Caseworker: 
Nadla: 

At A Restaurant - Your friend didn't speak much English. You 
were going to several stores and restaurants with him to help him 
find a job. 

You: 

Manager : 
You: 

Manager : 

At The Police Station - YOU were involved in a car accident. 
You were at the police station to file a report. 
You: 

Policeman: 

You: 
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4. The dlalogas journals were another source o£ issues. 

Students wrote In their journals once a week. Some 
students wrote £reely. Others needed the guidance of a 
question to which they could respond. Dialogue journals 
provided a wealth of Issues for problem posing codes. 



Toda>J vjoaS a ba^ <^ fo<- un 

l&\y^ to roe .he had 10 r?pe2»t roc *hr(re 
tV^e^. r oerj bad. aoci rV^»o\ ^ 

( <i» ^o^3lp\\j\t\f s VtovJ ^(ovjp leader. 

OtJMj . ave ^Wp^ pcop\e ■ ^00103 all 

\'^i>d 1 2 (3 moments ao "t\me 
I vjoo^v^ "^a< rvot VI v^c)ei Stared <fo<^\vsK ^oj^ 

crr.d -t<^ ^ perfect job. 
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Llattninq Cor Issues £roai Hanaqeaeiit 

These were the ways I listened for Issues from management: 
Before classes beqan: 

1. The Workplace Literacy Needs Survey that supervisors 
and group leaders completed before the classes began 
(Appendix A) . 

2. The discussions held with both levels of management. 

After classes had began: 

1. The written checklists given to supervisors about 
student progress (Appendix Monthly Checklist). 

2. The informal check-ins in the hall or during visits 
to production areas. 

3. The mid-cycle evaluation. 

Additional codes with discussion questions and learning 
activities are Included in Appendix B. 



Chapter 3 
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Technical Training 

Learning About th« Vnrloos Pzodnctlon Processes of the 
Company 

The goals of the technical training section of the program 
were to teach job-specific terminology, the description of 
processes, the names of tasks, the precepts of quality, and 
guidelines for productivity. The Manager of Employment and Training 
and I worked together to set up and run the training portion of the 
workplace literacy class. The various steps In the production of 
printed circuit boards were shown and explained to the students. 
They watched, listened to, and Interviewed many employees in the 
company. Also the students wrote manuals on their ovm jobs. The 
approach used for the manual writing portion of the technical 

training came from Barndt's gnollsh At Work: A Tool Kit tSL 

Teachers (1986). In this approach students investigated their job 
by Interviewing co-workers and supervisors In order to learn job 
specifics . 

Through this process of investigation students were able to 
apply meaning to their work as they developed an understanding of 
their place In the production process. Through assignments, 
communication skills were practiced as students hi to ask 
questions, clarify the answers, and bring the results to class. 
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In placement Interviews many students had be«n unable to describe 
their jobs In English, nor name the company product or its uses. 



Technical Training: 4 Collaborative Effort 

In part, the technical training was a collaborative effort 
between the Manager of Employment and Training and the BSL teacher. 
Other company employees were also involved in the training. 
Lectures, demonstrations, and tours of the production area were 
planned. It was important to make this learning participatory, and 
the students participated by telling what they knew about the 
production process. At the end of the session I asked the students 
to evaluate the class by writing in their journals. Rln wrote how 
happy he was to learn how useful PC Boards were. It made him feel 
more important to be doing his job. 

He used a variety of materials to make the presentations more 
concrete. Pictures from trade magazines were used that illustrated 
uses of PC boards. A place In Altron was found where the class 
could easily see P.C. boards in use: the telephone switching room. 

I suggested that students might like to see the raw materials 
of the boards they work with. Individual plastic bags with three- 
Inch squares of laminate, pre-preg, and aluminum were prepared and 
brought to class. Hands-on material helped vocabulary learning. 
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Safety Training Incorporated in Technical Training 

During visits to the different departments in the company I 
had observed the Importance of wearing safety glasses when 
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operating a wave solder machine. I had noticed barrels o£ chemicals 
and huge vats of acid and I wondered how well the limited English 
proficient workers understood their dangers. Process engineers told 
me that workers couldn't read warning labels and chemical 
Information sheets. The engineers were concerned for the workers 
and for the company. The company's commitment to workplace literacy 
was In part to address this problem. 

At this point we decided that safety training was 'uo be 
Incorporated Into the explanation of each process step rather than 
teaching safety as an Isolated topic. 

A good example of this occurred when discussing and handling 
raw materials. The Manager of Employment and Training distributed 
white cotton gloves which are used when handling pre-preg, a 
fiberglass material. Students who handled pre-preg In their jobs 
were asked to explain the importance of the gloves. 

Safety issues became an important part of technical training. 
Good material for teaching health and safety through the problem 
posing approach Is available In "Unit VI " of BSL for Action (pp. 
91-119). This unit offers a selection of codes on health and safety 
issues common to many companies. 



Work Sheet 

Dialogue £or Safety Training 



A NEW WORKER AT ALTRON 
XfiU: HI! My nam* Is |^^<ti\^A^ You're new here, aren't you? 
^jyy wngKgR Yeah, Today is my first aay, I'm _A have 

a lot to learn* 

vnj ; Veil, I've worked here a while. I can answer some of your 
quest i ons * 

VQPKER Altron makes p.c. ooarcs. VhAt are p*c. ooaras usee 
for? 

YQU Lots of th i ngs. Computers, te 1 ecommun i cat i on systems , air 

traffic control avgtems. \/C R , Aiia^tfC ' 

> ^W VCPKII^ : Wow! All of those! P,c, ooaras are really important 
Are they alt like the ones we make in this oepartmer 
Y^py : No. Tnere *re two :ypcs of ooarcs. rigia ana f; ex isle. 

Altron r.aKCS three kiPG*.i of rigia p.c. ooaras. We aon : 
maKe flexiole boards* 
waPi:£P : What kinas of ooaras ao we ma<e? 
YOU : 51 ny) e-si oed, double-sided and mult i -layer. 
N£> WQrX '^g: Oh* By the way, what^s in these ooarcs? 
vj]; : Ccpper foil* prc-preg, and laminate. 

WCPKE? : Pre -or eg- -what s that? 
'^C^ : It ? tlC:frQi355 ino ref^ln. Ar-^ays we-ar giove? wnen you 

n in G i e it. If you aon c . you car. oe t a i r. r iisr. Anc y Ox, 
can a i so ci3irr.4ae the DOard . 
WC?KE? t You sure <now a lot! Tnanks for answer, ng my 
quest i ons . 
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Additional materials developed and used in the technical 
training are Included in Appendix C. 

OevelopMnt of a Hore Participatory Method o£ Technical Training 
In the subsequent cycle of classes, the format was partially 
altered. Instead of presentations about each process, I invited a 
worker in each department to come to thje class. The lesson then 
incorporated practice in critical thinking skills such as asking 
questions, asking for clarification, and learning new vocabulary. 

Students interviewed the worker, using a list of questions 
about the job: 

* What was done in the job? 

* What was difficult? 

* What was especially important to remember in the job? 
After the interview, the worker took the class to the department, 
showed us the machines, and repeated the steps of the process. 
Students were then able to ask more questions. In the classroom we 
were able to practice drills to reinforce the question sentence 
structures and the many ways of ask! g the same question. By 
questioning workers students became active participants in learning 
about PC boards. More English was spoken in class and vocabulary 
learning was reinforced. 
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Nanoal Written by Bach Student 

The other method used In technical training involved the 
students themselves as they researched their own job - learning the 
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vocabulary to identify the materials, tools, and procedures in 
their job. The written description of these tasks, accompanied by 
photographs, became the mannal each student created as their 
culminating class project. 

DevelopMent of Student Manuals 

The development of the students- manuals involved some of the 
steps outlined in final iah at Work (Barndt). The steps used were: 

* Practicing skills needed tor questioning 

* Interviewing workers in the company 

* Pilling in grids with answers to questions abouc jobs 

* Listing the different tasks on a job 

* Drawing pictures of the tasks 

* Describing a photograph of a worker on the job 

* Naming tools and equipment 

* Examining the materials in the production process 

All these steps incorporated many different learning activities 
which contributed to the students' ability to communicate better 
and consequently be more efficient employees. Students interviewed 
colleagues to learn about their jobs, which required them to talk 
in English to their co-workers and their supervisors. They needed 
to ask them about names of tools, about processes, and about 
quality considerations. In order to make themselves understood and 
to understand responses^ students practiced interviewing and 
initiating conversations from the first day of class. 
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Hodellnq and Drill Practice to Davelop Interviewing Skills 

Before speaking, a student has to understand. For this, 
modeling and drills were important. I started to ask In ways that 
would promote repetition while students taught me how to pronounce 
their names. Over and over again t tried names that were hard for 
me: Saloeuth . Hflfian, Phoeuno . I asked, "Is thmt correct? Is that 
right? Would you say that again? Please repeat. Could you say that 
slowly?" 

Soon we started or. additional skills needed In interviewing: 
spelling aloud, reading, and writing. I wrote each student's name 
on newsprint, asking some students to spell their names. I 
deliberately misspelled some. I was corrected: '*No, no. *E, ' not 
*A. ' 'So Phea' is two words, not one." 

I encouraged students to say the names aloud. When I had 
finished writing the list, I asked for volunteers to read the list 
aloud. Some students interrupted the reading to correct the 
pronunciation of their names: */ prefer /ta/, I prefer /zulmira/." 

Sample Dialogue for Practicing Interview Skills 

For the first interview activity, I modeled a sample dialogue, 
using a fluent student as my partner. 

Hi, I'm Cindy. What's your name? 
I 'm Gustavo. 

Gustavo, would you write your name here? 
Sure. 




I modeled again, this time asking the student to spell his name 
as I wrote it, instead of asking him to write It himself. In the 
beginning, interviews were short - only one question. This way, 
students could have an authentic exchange with another person while 
only having to use two or three language structures. 

ClamBZoom Quest Ions Can Be Contxolled 

Asking a question In class Involves many skills: 

* Understanding the question. 

* Understanding different responses. 

* Asking the question. 

* Asking for repetition and clarification when needed. 

Asking qnestlons away from the controlled environment of the class 
Is More complex. To ask a co-worker a question. In addition the 
student must: 

* Get his attention. 

* Request his help. 

* Terminate the conversation. 

* Understand more varied responses. 

Importance of Practicing Skills 

Practicing each of these skills in class using paired practice 
and short dialogues gave students the confidence to begin to streak 
more easily to co-workers. 
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CoMMinication Grid Bxerclse in Clasn 

Students used a communication grid as a guide in asking each 
other questions. These grids provided a controlled structured for 
the students. More advanced students could fill in the grids with 
sentences, beginner students could respond with one word. 



U) f)<x'^ls your- na/^^€j Johjuaj ^ , ^ 



























(2 oyn6«tf^ ^v 






t /a i^ lff^ 
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After asking about names and language, we learned to ask about 
each other's department, shift, division, and job. Students filled 
In grids with Information about each other. Over and over they used 
the questions: 

What Is your job? 

What is your department? 

What Is your division? 

What shift do you work? 

Intarview Grids 

Using interview grids, students had a structured pattern to 
follow which instilled confidence in them. Shortly, every student 
was talking to a classmate. Soon I heard other questions asked: 
"Where you from?" "You work Inner l*ayer too?" "I no write good," 
"You write you name here?" The room was filled with talking. I had 
my turn to ask each person a question and they asked me questions 
also. Soon, all our grids were finished. Some of the more advanced 
students wrote "His name is ffoeun. " Others wrote "She name Meera, " 
Beginners wrote just the name of each student. I collected the 
papers and made a note to have a learning activity with possessive 
pronouns during the next class. 
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Photo Collaqe: U8«d with Grid 

A photo collage combined with a grid was useful in encouraging 
more detailed questions and answers about the students' jobs. They 
were able to ask each other about their jobs, repeating sentence 
structures and recording Information. This classroom practice 
prepared the students for asking questions on the work floor. 




Ldhcne^ c/o you u>ork ? U) ha-^ ^^r^ 



Plan 1)0! CO cOork^ 10 
she. /s in^p(ic^'^3' 


We " ^ s \r\5,^ ec-\\ Y^o^- 


)4e o<iC»fV:s vvi i-? 1) 




Vl<4^ OnJ^ ^'c*^ Lcx>N^^Ts«xV^^:^v, 
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Taking Questions to Thtt Dttpartaents 

After they asked these questions, listened to their 
classmates' answers, and wrote the information ten times, the 
students were ready for their homework assignment: to ask the same 
questions of other workers outside class. 

Interviews: Valn»ble Learning Tools 

Interviews were one of the most successful language 
acquisition activities I used. They provided the vocabulary needed 
for the manuals. Students repeated a question pattern over and 
over, but they used it each time in a conmunicatlve situation. 
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students Draw and Wclta about Thair Tasks 

After naming jobs and departnants, we proceeded to list tasks 
on the job. Students drew themselves doing their tasks. While they 
were working, I spoke to them individually, asking about a 
particular process or a machine. Students took pictures of their 
tasks to their work stations to ask co-workers about terminology. 
This work sheet was adapted from Knoliah at Work (p. 73). 
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Students List Steps in Their Jobs 

The next assignment was to list ten steps in their jobs that 
would be photographed. For the beginning students, or the students 
whose literacy skills were not adequate for this task, I visited 
them at their job. A£ter asking permission of their group leaders, 
I wrote the steps as they described them. 



Work Sheet for Listing Steps in a Job 



■ This week I will be taking pictures of you at your job. Bach 
student will have 10 pictures. Write down 10 of the most important 

I tasks in your job. Pretend you are training a new worker to do your 

job. What does the person need to know? 

1. 

I 

3 

I 

■ ^' 

6. 

I 

8. 

I 9- 

a 10. 

ERIC 
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Hork Sheet: Listing Activities, Tools, and Hateclals 



In dnother e ; -nment students listed the tools and materials 
used in the various tasks performed in their jobs . 

English In the Workplace 
|,AME yy}On<^ ^^^^ llLhll 

tlst the activities In your Job, what tools you use, and what materials are 
equ Ired. 

I ^rtivities Tools Used Mfltftflfilff Req'^irgd 

P^ ^.^^^r^ pet] , ^ 



^jhculT^s £^LrJ^r/^j iron liu)^, ^QUie . rj filcah^ L , tO,^ 

^P/c/C out sh^i^iS ^ 

£h^/}^{- c^oU ch 7ip ^cA4i^4t^v^)r - S^^^'^r Tip — - — _ 
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Taking the Photographs 

N«xt came the photography sessions . I went to every student 
with his list o£ tasks. I took ten pictures of each student. The 
day the pictures were ready was an exciting one. The students put 
them in order and taped them on 8.5 x 14 sheets o£ paper. There was 
a lot of talking in the classroom as students explained their 
pictures to each other. 

Photographs: Usetul Material for Lessons 

Photographs of students at work were used in their manuals but 
also were used for many other classroom lessons. The photographs 
used to illustrate this report were those used in the manuals and 
for classroom exercises. The pictures generated a lot of 
spontaneous conversation. 
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Wrltiiig thm Manaals 

For th« n«xt class, I msds dupllcatss of ths picture shssts - 
ons for ths rough draft, ons for ths final draft. Studsnts than 
bsgan thslr storlss. I sncouragsd ths« to writs all thsy knsw about 
ths task in each picturs. Thsy asksd sach othsr about spall Ing. 
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Manuals Provided Student Initiated Material for QraMar Lessons 

I looked over the rough drafts, noting granunar mistakes. I 
planned a lesson on using the present progressive. After practicing 
this structure in class, students read their stories and corrected 
their use of the present progressive. When I read the drafts again, 
I pencilled questions such as, "Why are you checking the water 
gauge?'* "ftfhat is difficult about soldering components on a board?" 

Production of the Manuals 

I used class time to have a fifteen-minute conference with 
each student to talk about the manuals. After the manuals were 
expanded, they were edited, first by other students, then by me. 
I circled spelling and structure errors, and students checked with 
each other for help making corrections. I typed the text. Students 
matched the text to the original photo. We laid out the manuals in 
class and duplicated them. The students were presented with their 
completed manuals at graduation. Managers and vice-presidents were 
also given copies for use as training books for other linguistic 
minority workers. 

Writing the manuals had involved many different processes. The 
students had been active pai. t icipan In se^^kii:g in£oi:r:):it ion ^nJ 
recording it. They had initiated their own learning experiences and 
they achieved levels of interaction with supervisors and co-workers 
that had not beer^ evident before. On completioa the students had 
the satisfaction of having produced meaningful Information In a 
written form. 

R5 



INTERCONNECT PRODUCTS DIVISION 

PRIMARY ASSEMBLY 




VocKpl-ice Li-eracy Partnersnip 

ijo Dt^jJcir ciTieriC or Ecjuca r i on - D i v i s i on at nau 1 t Ec^carion 
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HOEUN 

1 1 AI-1 PUTTING PINS IN THE BOARD. 1 DON'T WANT MISTAKES !N MY JOE 
AND 1 HAVE *0 BE CAREFUL ALL THE TIME ABOUT PUTTING THE ?!NS !N 
BACKWARDS I REMEMBER ABOUT THE NUMBER SIDE 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



2 ! .ATI PRESSING THE PINS DOWN. THIS IS CALLEj A ONE-SIDED TOOL. I 
HAVE TO BE CAREFUL ABOUT THE TOOL TOUCHING 30(^ETH!NG !NS!DE THE 

30^^:: ^HAT iS MO GOOD IT IS : :V fUS^AKE. !T DA.'^AGES ClnCUi^PY 
'Vl'E? ^';':'L - 'J^S lOv/I; CIIE !^0W P'NS a*^ i ^i^-c ^ 
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RE ARE nv OOUP _£ADER AND r£. HiS NAME 
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4 BEFORE I SEND THE BOARD TO MECHANICAL ASSEMBLY I HAVE TO WRITE 
MY NAME ON THE TAG. EVERY BODY WHO WORKS HERE HAS TO PUT HIS 
NAME. WHEN SOMEONE PUTS PINS ON THE WRONG SIDE OF THE SOARD. nv 
SUPERVISOR AND THE INSPECTOi^S KNOW WHO DID IT. 
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:.FKjr, the; ^'(jAPP T^F MprHAMiCAi. A:-"r/*'^^ V A^'^^A \\ 
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6 I AM PUNCHING MY TIME CARD AT 3 30 I LIKE '0 WOPK SRCONO ShiF ! 
eECAuSt I L 'KE TO PE Of^ WORK IN THE DAVTiMF i HAV- TIMF TO -^FT f-'v 



1^ 
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Chapter 4 
EVALUATION 
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Bvalaations An Ongoinq N«asaE«m«Bt of Progress 

■valuation Is More than the pre-test and the post-test one 
adnlnisters to students^ more than the appraisal of a proqran's 
effectiveness at the end of a teaching cycle. Evaluation involves 
looking at goals and ccntlnuously measuring one's progress towards 
them. 

The process of evaluation begins with the formulation of a 
philosophy of teaching and learning. What are the goals of a 
program? How are they determined? Who will measure their 
attainment? 

At Altron, four groups participated in evaluation of the 
program: the federal evaluator, Altron's management (including 
line supervisors)/ the students, and the teacher. 

Kxternal Svalaators Can Provide a Bew Pecspactiva 

The Workplace Literacy Partnership was designed so that 
evaluation by outside professionals was ongoing. This was an 
important aspect of the teacher's learning process. A teacher needs 
to be part of the coanunity of learners in the field of language 
acqalsltion and program management. Hany times X could not see the 
change in my students' ability to speak and understand English. 
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Comments by regular outside visitors were invaluable in enabling 
me to see the progress students were making. External evaluators 
gave new perspectives on classroom dynamics and helped to discover 
student learning problems . 

Federal Ivalaation 

Bvaluatlon by the federal evaluator was an integral part of 
the program. This evaluation provided a measurement of the 
effectiveness of the program and also helped determine changes 
implemented in the second cycle of classes. Mid-cycle and end-of- 
cycle interviews of students and some supervisors were conducted 
by the Federal evaluator. These questionnaires were adapted from 
the Guidebook for Mass achusetts Workplace Bducatlon Initiative 
(1987) . 
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r«dwral Evaluat ion 
Studvnt OuMtionnaire 



D«t93 

STUDENT S QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. What dc vou Uk» aiSllL About your c1a»«? 



2. WhAt do vou iLkm Ijt if 1^ about vour c 



Would vou ch*nn» 4nv of thm followina" 

Wh©n cIasv ls hmid 

Wh»r» c 1 4»» h# 1 J 

Mu#nbi»r of □•oole 

i,»v*la Of coQliih in th» ciA«a 

MOW lono th» Ci«1l» i* I nr«, i hr,i 

Hgv* lona c:our^# (L.d. ^ .t»o . ■/«. 3 'OC . ) 

Whv ^ 



F«d«ral Evaluation 
Student QuMtionnair* 
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4. Mh«t h«vv bMn sofflv of your difficulties In Attftodin? clj«s or •t^ving 
for thm 2 hourm'* 



3. In Mh«t WAV* vour idva of thm future or your goils bmmn *ff»ct»d bv 

bving in cl***** 



What «r9 vour pl^nst 



6, Who hJiv» b««r) «ourc*s of »upoortT »up«rvi»or«, fri«nai. 

CO-wOr** i»r« . f Ami Iv ) 



7. In what w«vs has th» cIash ch*na»d vour pr»««nt mi tuition" <i.». bwttG*- 
relationship with «up«rvisor, can communicate better with co-won er» » 



more confidence 



more optxmistic 



feel mor« secure 




rxteral Evaluation 
Studant QuMtionnair* 



In Mh«t M«vB has iMrning in th* clasM changed vour opinion of your- 

••ir? 



If you could Chang* on» or two things to improvs vour class, wf^at mouIo 
it (thsv) b»7 



10. 



Would vou rscom.tt«nd this class to anothsr co-Morksr'' 



Whv- 
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Hid'-cycle Bvaluatlona Provide Indicators o£ Stodont Kxpectatlons 
From the use of these evaluations it was learned that some 
students wanted a more systematic approach to studying Bnglish 
grsMMr, that writing In the journals and reading responses were 
useful activities for the*/ and that although most students wanted 
to continue the technical training, some did not want so much class 
tine spent on it. Some indicated that they did not want to take the 
time away from the B8L class for technical training. This led to 
the devising of a format for technical training that incorporated 
B8L learning which was more student centered. 

Student Bvalnatlon Chacklist 

Critical thinking skills are sharpened when stndants 

provide on-going evaluation of their learning. Students completed 

an evaluation checklist after every four classes. The checklist 

had several purposes: 

* To Encourage Critical Thinking 

The students evaluated how much they liked (or 
disliked) an activity, and how well they felt they 
had mastered some of the connunication activities 
practiced in class. 
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Evaluation 



I 
I 



PROGRESS SHEET 



NAME 



DATE 



Circlt tht nuibtr that rtprts«nts your progrtss: 
I la happy 

¥ith ay work 1 2 3 4 5 



Ny graMr 

Is taproving 1 2 3 4 5 
Ny writing 

is ifiprovtng 1 2 3 4 ^ 

Ny spttking 

is iaproving 1 2 3 4 5 

Ny rtading ibility 
is iaproving 1 2 3 4 5 

Hy rtading ability 
is iaiproving 1 2 3 4 5 

Th8 thing that was hardtst for at this wetk was^ 



not happy 



not iaproving 



not iaproving 



not iaproving 



not iaproving 



not iaproving 



Ont thing I laamtd was 



Ont thing I Kiktd about class was 



One thing 1 didn't like about ciass was. 
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■valuation by Students 

* To Oat Faadback from Stodants 

The checklists told me v#hlch activities the students 
had enjoyed, which skills they needed more time to 
master, and what they wanted to learn. The 
Information guided the planning and organizing o£ 
subsequent classes because students named their own 
learning goals £or the following week. 



SVAWATION 






I liked: 


Q lot 


so so not at all 


1, talking about names 






2. talking about why I came to the U.S* 






3. talking obout my job in my country 






4, practicing using verbs in the post tense 






(worked, was) 






5. practicing asking someone to repeot 






instructions 






I con: 


easily 


not at all 


0 little never 


1. soy to 0 new worker 






I prefer 






(name) 






2, ask someone to repeat 






3. ask someone to check my work 






A. talk about what I did on the weekend 






5. tell someone how I feel 






6. nome rny classmates 






Next week I want to leorn 
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Kvaluation Chackllata Bad Several Purposes: 

• To Provide a Review for Students and Teacher 

The list of activities and competencies gave students and 
the teacher an overall picture of the Month's learning. 
It gave self-confidence to students as they identified 
acconpllshaents and It provided aaterlals for lesson 
review. 

• To Provide Inforaation for Reporting to HanageMnt 

The checklists contained the basic Information foe 
reporting to supervisors about student work and upcoming 
activities . 

These regular evaluation exercises provided an opportunity to 
stop/ reflect, take credit, and implement change. They were an 
Important part of the program. 

Other Kvaluation Tools Used in the Program 

Additional ways to monitor student progress Included: topics 
for class discussion, practice of grammar points, and role plays 
based on workplace situations. 

Use of Role-play In evaluation 

Near the end of the second teaching cycle, Nadla turned to me 
in class one day and said, "Maria wants you to give as dialogues 
to practice, to learn. We practice, then we take away the paper. " 
I said, "Sure, Nadia, practicing dialogues Is a way to learn a 
language, What situations would you like to have a dialogue for?" 
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Nadla replied that she wanted ne to pick the situation. I said 
that I couldn't speak for the class. Madia said, ^Okay. Problem 
with s supervisor. " I quickly wrote It on ne%Aprint. Ravinder said, 
"Supervisor Mants us work too fast," Other students nodded. I 
said, "Who speaks first?" Ountavo said, "The supervisor. " I asked, 
"What's his name?" "Joe," Tho replied. "Mow about the worker?" 
"Mike," saiA Heera. I wrote "Joe," an^ paused. Ravinder said, "I 
want you to do this job fast, " Six students in the class proceeded 
to construct the encounter between Joe and Hike. X wrote exactly 
what they said. Heera, often quiet in class discussion, spoke up 
when verbs were wrong. Line by line, some dictated, others revised. 
SoRwtiines they argued. I waited to write until there was a 
consensus. The only correction I made was to omit "the** from their 
mention of Personnel. Collectively they used their knowledge of 
company politics, company organization, diacourse analysis, and 
granwar structures to create a dialogue from their own situation. 
I was able to use the dialogue as an informal checklist to identify 
improvement in vocabulary, pronunciation, grammar, self-confidence, 
and problem-solving. 
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Dialogue Written by Stvidents: An Evaluation Xnstruaent 

A PROBLEM WITH A SUPERVISOR 
A play written by the students. 
Characters : 

Joe: A supervisor 

Mike: An assembler 

Anna, Jim, and Diane: Other workers in Mike's department 
Charles: The department manager 

Scene 1 On the Floor 
Joe; J want you to do this Job fast, 

Mike: Okay, I'll try. But I nmad help. I never did this 
before. 

Joe: I don't care. I want this Job now! 

Mike: Vait a minute. I need time to do a good Job the 
fir si: time. 

Joe: If you don't finish this Job, you C9n go home! 

Scene 2 Breaktime with Friends 
Mike: Oh! My supervisor is crazy. 
Anna: Why do you say that? 

Mik»: Because he wants me to finish this Job quick, in 

limited time, 
Jim: Did you finish the work? 
Mike: No, I didn't. He told me to go home. 
Diane: Why don't you go to Personnel? 
Mike: I'm going to speak to the manager flnst. 
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Dialogue written by Students (cent.) 

Scene 3 In the Manager's Office 

Part 1 

Charles: Mist is your problem? 

Mike: I Mant to make a complaint about my supervisor . 
Charles: Oh? 

Mike: He gave me a Job and he said, "If you don't finish 

fast, go home. " 
Charles: Wait a minute. I'll call the supervisor . 

Part 2 

Charles: ok^y, Joe, what happened with Mike's Job? 
Joe: I needed the Job fast. And I don't have enough 
people. 

Charles: Okay. Now Mike, what do you say? 

Mike: The problem is he didn't explain the Job. He wanted 
me to do the Job too fast. He was mad and he told me 
to go home. 

Charles: Mike, I'm going to talk to Joe alone. Go back to 

your Job. 
Mike: Okay. Thank you. 

Part 3 

Charles: You can't send Mike home. 
Joe: Okay, I'm sorry. 

Charles: Next time, take it easy. Give him a warning first. 
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Sapervlsor Feedback 

Snpervlsoz Bvaluatlon: A Critical Link in a Snccessfnl itrograa 

The tine Investment by supervisors in the students and their 
class was a significant factor in running a successful partnership. 
Supervisors evaluated student progress in using English on the job 
in two ways: 

1. Monthly checklists of skills we had practiced. 
Supervisors rated students on the use of these 
skills. 

TO : Sup«rv i worm 

R£: Engkiflh tor tt\9 WorKplAC* CU«« 

FROM: Cindy Cook. Instructor* English as a Second 
LAnguAys 

PisAst conttnus to support ths students by sncourtging 
their AttenoAnce in cIass and by showing interest in their 
homework Assignments. CAItron's students hAve been giv»n 
mAny worksheets thAt require them to practice their English 
by Interviewing co-workers.) 

To keep you informed of whAt we Are practicing in 
Class. I have attached sel f-evaluAtlon checklists thAt the 
students were given on Decemoer 15 and on January 6. Next 
weeK. we wi M continue photographing and oesriblng the 
specific tasks in each student's job. 

The students have been in class I3 sessions. Have you 
noticed an Increase in their: 

YES NO 

confidence In using English 

willingness to use English to 

report a prooiem - - — 

Interest in learning more Job- 

related technical vocaoulary 

Your coiTfnents and suggestions are important to tite 
tailoring of the program- I will collect this questionnaire 
on Thursday t January 12. Thank you for your cooperation. 
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• 2. Infornal check-Ins by the teacher gave an idea ot 

■ how students were progressing. I£ these short 

neetlngs were done ofiten^ supervisors learned what 

I activities we were doing in class and they could be 

■ore specific in their observations. Instead o£ 

• "yea/i, she's talking a little more," I might hear 

■ "iVey, she showed me pictures ot her family. She 

talked a lot. She's never done that before, " I kept 

I track of these consmnts on a student record sheet. 

3. For this partnership some supervisors were asked to 
m complete the evaluation questionnaire designed by the 

m Federal evaluator. Responses provided key information 

regarding the strengths and weaknesses of the 

■ program. 

■ Bnding the Cycle 

m Post-test Designed tc Test Specific Learning 

Post-tests were conducted. The federal evaluator also 
I interviewed some students to get in-depth reactions to the program. 

During the post-test, questions that I had been asked at the 
I beginning of the cycle were repeated. Questions included social 

^ contact questions and simulations of on-the-job situations with 

• supervisors and co-workers. 

flj An additional section of the tf»st was designed to test 

technical training knowledge. Students were asked to name the steps 
I in training a new worker. I was looking for the use of technical 

-o lOf; 

ERIC 
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names ot procMses, tools, and MtsrUls, and for an undarstandlng 
o£ the 8todant*s plac* in tha production process. Tha tests ware 
scored by transcribing the students' responses and then comparing 
theai to the pre-test responses. 

Graduation: A Participatory Kvant 

Students and Mnageatent together planned a graduation 
ceresmny. This cooperation vwa indicative of the cosMitmant of 
time as t«ell as financial resources by the cosipany. This conmitwent 
at all levels in a company is a key to a successful workplace 
literacy program. 
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Appendix A 



Assessment, Needs Surveys, 

Guidel ines 
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Agenda Cor tteetinq with ManageBsnt 



ALTROH, INC. 
Workplace Literacy Program 
Presentation to Management 

1. Introductions 

2. Explanation o£ grant fron Departnent 
Education 

3. Needs Survey 

4. How Altron's program will work 

A. Description o£ program 

B. Altron*s responsibility 
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ALTRON, INC. 
Workplace Literacy Meeds Survey 

Nanie__ Department. 

Date 



A-2 



How many of the people that you supervise are 

Limited English Speaking CLES) 

Non-English Speaking <NES) 



Of the ABOVE GROUP of PEOPLE in your department: 
What language groups are represented? 

Cambodian Portuguese ^ Other. 

Spanish-speaking Vietnamese 

What jobs do they perform? 



Would it benefit your department more to offer ESL to beginning 
speakers of English or ESL/ literacy to more advanced speaKers? 
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« ALTRON, INC, A-3 

■ Workplace Literacy Needs Survey 

I In What areas do communication problems arise with your Limited 

■ English Speaking and Non-English Speaking workers? 

■ Major Problem « 2 Minor Problem « 1 No Problem » 0 

Understanding Job duties 

Understanding instructions 

■ spoken ^written 

■ Following instructions 

vipoken ^written on batch cards 

Following production changes 

Following safety rules and practices 

■ spoken written (signs, labels on chemical barrels) 

Understanding work error 

Correcting work error 

Reporting problems 

Complying with attendance/punctuality policies 

Calling In sick 

■ Asking for clarification when necessary 

■ Greeting co-workers 

I Filling in batch cards 

■ Reading company notices, general announcements, orcer 

— ^ forms, instructions 
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ALTRON, INC. 
Workplace Literacy Progran) 

Needs Assessment 
Name_ Department__ 

1. Do the Limited English Speakers in your department 
require closer supervision? 

2. Do they have less Job flexibility'^ 

3. Do you have to use interpreters? (How often? How much 
time is wasted?) 

4. Is labor turnover high? 

5. Are there safety problems? 

6. Are there aspects of the job having to do with waste, 
quality, appearance that may be difficult to get across? 

7. Are records accurate? 

8. Are there misunderstandings with native English-speakers? 

9. How well is the overall process grasper.? 

10. What happens when there are breakdowns and emergencies? 

U. Are there good workers who cannot progress in the company? 

12. Is less initiatve shown than you would like to see? 

13. How Is training done? 




Meeds Assessaent Survey Report 



ALTRON, INC. 
Workplace Literacy 
Needs Assessment Survey Results 
In October, 1988, managers and supervisors surveyed their 
departments to determine the number o£ Limited English Speakers 
and the kinds of problems caused by their lack of fluency in 
Kngllsh. 

With over 40% of its workforce Limited English Speakers, 
Altroin is a company dependent on its bilingual supervisors and 
group leaders. Whole departments are predominantly Portuguese (MLD 
departments Inner-Layer, QC, QA) : training, supervision, and 
performance reviews are all done in Portuguese. 

There is high worker morale and low turnover in the all- 
Portuguese departments. However, in both the all-Portuguese 
departments and in the departments with other language groups, 
workers who cannot speak English are costing Altron time and 
money: 

1. Instructions to workers roust be repeated frequently and 
supervision must be constant. Employees often do not 
grasp the whole process: they memorize each step. 

2. Cross-training is difficult. Workers prefer to learn one 
job and stay in one department. With a constantly 
changing market, this lack of job flexibility among its 
workers is limiting Altron's adaptability. 
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3. Bilingual supervisors and group leaders are frequently 
borrowed by other departments to translate during 
performance reviews or training sessions. Sometimes the 
best trainer for a job cannot do the training because he 
does not speak the la guage of the trainee. 

4. There are aspects of the Job having to do with quality 
and appearance which are difficult to get across: there 
is more waste because workers often cannot grasp the idea 
of varying standards demanded by different customers of 
Altron. 

5. Keeping accurate records is a problem. Group leaders and 
supervisors must do nearly all the record-keeping. 

An English as a second language program at Altron must first 
teach the Limited English Speaking workers the English needed for 
understanding job duties, written and oral instructions, and 
production changes. Workers also need to learn to fill in batch 
cards and understand written safety rules. 

Not a problem at Altron, according to the managers and 
supervisors who were surveyed, are tensions between different 
ethnic groups and non-compliance with the company's attendance and 
lateness policies. 
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(SIDELINES A- 7 



" Work-Place English" Traininff Program 
Guidelines. 

Who ia Eligible: Any full or part time Altron employee who 

has passed their 90 day probationary 
period and is in good standing. This 
training is designed for non or limited 
English speaking people. 

When is the training: The training will take place 

over a period of 6 months. The classes 
will meet on Tuesdays and Thur^-^ays 
for two hours per class. 
The first session is scheduled to 
start on Tuesday , November 15. 1988. 
Class time is 2:30 to 4:30 pm. 100% 
attendance at each class session is 
expected . 

Where is the training: The classes will take pla-^e at Altron 

in the ULO conference room. 

Cost of the Training: This training is free to the eligible 

employees. At the end of the 6 month 
period those people who have 
successfully completed the program 
will be paid for the voluntary time 
they spent in class. This time will be 
paid at your regular hourly rate. The 
time spent in class during your 
regularly scheduled shift will be 
Included in your normal weekly pay. 

Class Size: Class size will be limited to 15 people. 



IF YOU ARB INTERESTED IN TAKING THIS TRAINING .PLEASE FILL IN 
THE FORM WITH YOOR NAME , DEPARTMENT . AND SHIFT. GIVE THE FORM 
TO YOUR SUPERVISOR OR BRING IT TO PERSONNEL. 



NAME : , 



DEPT: SHIFT: 

NATIVE LANGUAGE SPOKEN: 
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Work Sheets for Codes 
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B-1 

NOKK 8HBBT FOB THE OODB: I QUITI 
MADIMO 

I QUITI 



One day at work, Neang's supervisor said to him, "Clean the 
machine," Meang said, "OK." He then cleaned the machine. He was 
careful to do a good job. He cleaned everything thoroughly. 

After Neang finished, this conversation took place: 



Meang: 



Supervisor: 



Meang: 



Supervisor: 



I've finished cleaning the machine, Wtat Job 
would you like me to do now? 

What took you so long? I told you to clean the 
front of the machine and you took three hours 
on a simple job. 

You told me to clean the whole machine, I did 
a good job, 

I did NOT tell you that I I SAID to clean the 
FRONT of the machine! miY DON'T YOU LISTEN? 



Meang: 



I quit this job. Nobody talks to me like that. 
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B-2 

CODE : I QUIT 

laSTRUCTIOHS FOB THB TKACHBI 

I QUIT I 

Pre-reading Discussion 

Why does a worker say to his boss, "X gait!?'* 

Reading 

After the discussion, give everyone a copy of the story. Have 
them read silently to answer this question: Do you think 
Meang made a good decision? 

Listening and speaking 

Ask and answer the discussion questions In small groups. 

Role play the situation. Encourage students to coach each 
other in the intonation, stress, and pitch Americans and 
Cambodians use when they are angry. 

Role play a different situation. This time, Neang gets angry 
but he does not quit. What does he say to his boss? 

Writing 

Write a conversation you had with a boss when she/he got 
angry with you. Write the same ending or change it. 

lis 
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WORK SNIBT: I QUIT 
QUB8TI0M8 

Quest ions 
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1. What did the supervisor tell Neang? 
What did Neang hear? 

2. What is the problem here? 
Why did Neang quit his job? 

3. Has a supervisor ever yelled at you? 
What did you do? 

4. Why do supervisors lose their temper and yell sometimes? 

In your culture, do people yell when they are angry at work? 

5. What else could Neang do? 

What can you do i£ a supervisor is rude to you? 
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B-4 

NOUC SHKIT FOB THB CODE: STOPPED BY THX POLICB 

8T0PPBD BY THE POLICE 

The new blue Hustang was going down the road. There were four 
young men inside, happy to be going out on a Saturday night. They 
had worked hard at Altron all week. Now they were going to a party 
at a friend's house. 

Suddenly they heard a siren. Sompheth, the driver, saw 
flashing lights in his rear view mirror. He pulled over. 

POLIOBKAtr: fiber e the *l§l* are XOU going? 

SOMPHKTH: To a friend's house. 

PfXiICEMAM: You got a pretty fancy car. How did you pay for 

it? ffelfare money? 
SOMPHKTH: I have a job. 

POLICRMAM: Oh sure. Probably selling drugs. Get out, put 

your hands over your head. We are searching 
your car. 

(Sompheth and his friends did what the policeman said. The 
policeman searched the car for drugs. He found nothing.) 

POttlCBIAM: Where are you from? 

SOMPHKTH: Laos. 

POLICSMAH: Go back where you came from. Get the *Hf* out 

of here. 
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STOPPED BY TIB POLICB 
III8TKUCTI0II8 POB THK TBACHBt 

STOPPED BY THE POLICE 

Pre-reading 

Wkite the title on the board. Ask a student to read It aloud. 
Ask why someone would be stopped by the police. Ask if anyone 
they know was stopped by the police. 

Re£Mlinq 

Read the story silently to find out who was stopped by the 
police and why? 

Listening and Speaking 

In two groups/ students will ask and answer the discussion 
questions. Teacher will lead beginning group. 
Role play the dialogue. 
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B-6 

WORK 8HBBT: 8T0PPBD BY THB POLICE 
COHPUniBMSXOII AND PROBUIM S0LVIN6 QUB8TIOII8 



1. Where does this story take place? 

Why does the policeman pull Sonpheth's car over? 
Where does this incident happen? 

2. How does Sompheth feel when the police car ^"ulls him over? 
How does he feel after the conversation with the policeman? 
How does the policeman feel about Sompheth and his friends? 
What is the problem? 

3. Has a friend of yours ever had a problem like this? 
Does this situation happen in your country? 

4. Why did this happen? 

Why did the policeman use profanity when he talked to Sompheth? 
How many people have this problem? 

5. What can be done about the problem? 
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■ B-7 
m Wmn SHIBT POR THB CODK: WHAT'S 80 rumfY 

WAT'S SO pumnr? 

V Annette works for a manufacturing company that makes men's 
suits. In the evening, Annette studies English at a school for 

W adults. 

m Sometimes Annette practices English with her family. She also 

^ practices English with her boss. Yesterday, she decided to try 

I something new. She spoke English to a co-worker. This is what 

happened : 

J§ Annotte: Mi, Marie. Mow is everything? 

H Marie: Blen, et tu? Comment ca va? 

^ Annette: Well enough. I'm very busy these days, working and 

W studying, 

Mazief laughing) : Tu es devenue americaine? Tu ne paries plus 
^ francaise? 
^ 1. Who is Annette? 

• Who is Harie? 

Where do they work? 

What do they do? 

■ What shift does Marie work? 

^ What language does Harie use in the conversation? 

V What does she say to Annette? (Translate into English) 

Does Marie understand Annette's English? 

2. Why did Marie laugh when Annette spoke English to her? 

■ How did Annette feel when Marie laughed? 

er|c ^'^3 
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WDiUC SHSBT: WHAT'S SO FUNNY? 
INSTRUCTIONS TOR THS TSACHBR 

NHAT'S SO FUNNY? 

Pre-reading discussion 

In this story, two co-workers are talking. One o£ them begins 
to laugh. The other one does not laugh. Why does that happen? 

Beading 

After the discussion of possible reasons, give copies of the 
stories to the students. Ask them to read the story silently 
to find out why Marie is laughing, why Annette is not. 

Listening and Speaking 

Give a copy of the questions to each beginning student. They 
can read the questions aloud to the more advanced students. 
Because the second groMp will have only aural cues, expect a 
lot of clarification questions from them. 

Writing 

Copy the conversation between Marie and Annette, but change 
the French words to words in your language. Change the names 
of the women to names in your culture. Complete the 
conversation. What else do the two speakers say? 
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Appendix C 



Work Sheets for 
Technical Training 
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c-x 

MBHO FROH THB TBACHBR 
TO THB SUPBR VISORS 

To: SupACvlsors 

Re: Bnglish for th« Workplace class 
From: Cindy Cook, Instructor 

Attached are some of the %#ork sheets from the technical 
training sessions. The students have had this training one hour a 
«#eek for i weeks. By now, they should be able to name 5 uses of PC 
boards, tell what kinds of boards Altron makes, and list the 7 
steps of the Inner Layer process. You can encourage their interest 
and further their understanding of the manufacturing process by 
talking about it with them. Open-ended questions are best. 
For example: 

How are the technical sessions going? 

What was interesting to you on the tour of Inner Layer? 
What kinds of things are you doing in technical training? 
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C-2 

ENGLISH FOR THE WORKPLACE 
ALTRON INCORPORATED 
TECHNICAL ENGLISH 



All students WILL: 

Name 5 uses -for P.C. boards 

Name and identify 3 tvoes of P.C. boards 

Demonstrate correct handling procedures for boards. 

Name the process that occurs before boards come to 

worker's department. 

Name the process that occurs after boards leave 

worker's department. 

Identafv quality problems in preceding step in the 
process . 

Identify quality problems in worker's department. 



LEVEL 2 STUDENTS WILL: 

Arranoe in order 25 processes in the manufacture of 
boards . 

Identify quality problems at each stage. 
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Altron Incorporated 
English for the Workplace 
Technical Training 
Session 2 



1. Review - Uses of P.C. Boards 

2. Answer Homework Questions 

3. Raw materials in boards 

A. Copper foil 

B. Pre-preg 

C. Laminate 

4. Proper handling of each material 

A. Safety problems ; preventing safety problems 

B. Quality problems ; if material not handled correctly 

5. Kinds of rigid printed circuit boards 

1. Single-sided 

2. Double-sided 

3. Multi- layer 

6. Uses of rigid printed circuit boards 

VOCABULARY 

Inner Outer 
Thin Rigid 
Flexible Rigid 

Single Double Multi -layer 
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Altron. Inc. 

English in the Workplace 



INNER LAYER PROCESS 



is the process of removing the copper not 
covered with dry film from the inner layer 
1 ami nate . 



is the process of placing the circuit design on 
the laminate. First, dry film resist is 
laminated to each surface bf the laminate. The 
ary film is then exposeo tc; the circuit design 
using a photo tool. Finally the inner layer is 
developed to remove the unexposed part of the 
dry film. 



is the process of removing the dry film resist 
from the circuit image after Etch. 

is the process of applying heat and pressure to 
a "book" so that the multilayer boards fuse into 
a si ngi e unit. 



is the process of coating the copper (maxing .i 
DlacK) with a residue that will enaoie the 
pre-preg to adhere better during lamination. 



is the process of stacking layers of material to 
form a multilayer board. These layers include 
cap or copper foil, pre-preg. and the inner 
layer laminate. Pacothane. separator plates, 
caul plates, and pins are used to stacK severai 
multilayers into "doo<s" . 



is the process of cutting the laminate to size. 

The correct size is found on the batch cara. 
The size is measured in Inches. 18 X 21 means 
the laminate is 18 inches wide ano 21 inches 
1 ong. 

Lay-up Etch Image Lamination Strip Shear Oxide 
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ENGLISH FOR THE WORKPLACE 
ALTRON INCORPORATED 
TECHNICAL ENGLISH 
SESSION 3 

Inner layer Process 

Shear Image Etch Strip Oxide Lay-up Lamination 



Materials 



Process 



Safety 
Precautions 



Defects 



(Tools?) 
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English for the Workplace 
Altron Incorporated 
Technical English 



C-7 



Gold Line 

Taping - The application of tape to the desired area of the panels. The tape 
forms a barrier between the areas that require gold plating and the 
circuits that should not be gold plated. 

Rolling - After tape is applied equipment with heated rollers are used to squish 
the tape firmly against the boards. 

Gold Plating - Processing of panels in the gold line where by nickel and gold 
are built up to the desired thickness. 

Tape Removal - The removal of tape after the completion of the plating process. 

Degreasing - To remove or clean away any of the glue or tape residue left after 
the completed elating process. 

Gold Quality Problems 

Gold/Nickel peel 
Burnt Nickel 

Low gold or nickel thickness 

Reflow 

Pre-clean - The chemical removal of impurities on the surface of the board. 

Reflow - The tranformation of tin lead plating into solder by the application 
of flux and heat 

Post Clean - the washing away of flux residues after the reflow process 

Reflow Quality Problems 

Burnt panels 
Dewetting 
Flux stains 

Reflow Safety 

Heat burns 
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English for the Workplace 
Altron Inc. 
Technical English 
Copper Solder ^-^ 

Copper-soldar-Process in v^ich copper metal is electrically bonced to the surface and in the holes 
of the panels. The second step in the process is to electrically bond solder to 
ttie surface and in the holes of the panels. 

Copper/Solder quality problems: 

1.) Pitts -snail "nicks " or "holes" in the plated copper which are caused by residues left cn the 
base copper. 

2- ) Nodules- particles which are jamred into holes and are then plated, this causes the holes to be 
non useful. 

3. ) Overplating- this occurs when too rnjch copper is added to the panels (too tiuch anperage or toe 
long a cycle). This causes scrap or makes etching and solder masks application difficult. 
l *^n)lating - this occurs vhen too little copper is added to the panels (too low an a^Derage 
or too short a time cycle). This causes scrap. 

Copper/Solder safety problems : 

1. ) Gloves and safety glasses should te worn when uiioading panels. 

2. ) Gloves and safety glasses should be worn when making any chenical adds. 

3. ) feists and shuttles may move automatically at any time, use caution. 

4. ) Steel toe shoes should be worn at all times. 



English for the Workplace 
Altron Inc. 
Technical English 
Strip- Etch 

Strip-Etch: Process in which the dry flim applied in 0/ L Image is renoved. The second step is to 
"Etch" away any exposed copper not covered by the solder applied in // 1 above. 

Stip- Etch Quality problems 

Strip - incaiplete strip occurs dryfilm is not fully raroved frcm the panel 
surface, this causes scrap. 

Etch - incomplete etch occurs when not enough copper is "Etched" fron the panel 
surface, this causes scrap. 

Etch - over etching occurs v/ien too raich copper is rgnoved frcm the panel surface. 
Strip-Etch Safety Problems 

1 . ) Gloves and safety glasses laist be worn making any chefnical adds. 

2. ) Steel toe shoes should be worn at all times. 
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ENGLISH FOR THE WORKPLACE 
ALTRON INCORPORATED 

TECHNICAL ENGLISH 
DRYFILM SOLDER MASK 

Surface preparation: 

1. Chemical Clean and mlcroechlng to rough up surface. 

2. Water rinse to remove chemicals. 

3. BI0W dry. 

DRYFILM VACUUM LAMINATION: 

4. Process which dryfilm mask Is applied to surface of the panel 
using a heated vacuum lamlnator which laminates both sides 
simultaneously. 

Expose: 

7.Expose both sides simultaneously with a diazzo photo tool and a 
u V photo printer at 200-250 m]/cm2. 
Development: 

5. Develop with 1.0% sodium carbonate.spray at 20-25 p s i.and 
95'F-105*F these is to remove all the unpolomorized dryfilm 
solder masi< from the holes and pads. 

Curing: 

10. U V cure at 5.0-7.0 j/cm2,then bake at 300T for 60 minutes 
these steps is to complete the curing process. 

Ouallty: 

1 1. Usual the most common quality problems Is mask Inside the 
holes ,and on surface of pads,also handling scratches and 
mlssreglstration. 

Safety: 

12. Wash hands prior to lunches and breaks. 
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ENGLISH FOR THE WORKPLACE 
ALTRON INCORPORATED 
TECHNICAL ENGLISH 
PHOTO I MAGE SOLDER MASK 

Surface preparation: 

1. Chemical Clean and mlcroeching to rough up surface. 

2. Water rinse to remove chemicals. 

3. BI0W dry. 
Coating screen print: 

4 Process which wet photo sensitive mask is applied to surface of 
the panel using 86 polyester mesh,and a squeegee hardness-60-70 
durometer. 

S.Print first side vyait 30 minutes and bake at 170T for 15 minutes. 
e.Print 2nd side wait 30 minutes and bake at 1 70*F for 30 minutes. 
Expose: 

7.Expose both sides simultaneously with a diazzo photo tool and a 
u V photo printer at 300-400 mj/cm2. 
Development: 

a.Develop with 0.759S sodium carbonate,spray at 30-40 p s i,and 
75*F-95'F these is to remove any unpolomorized photoimage 
solder mask from the holes and pads. 
Thermal Cure: 

9. Thermal cure 280'F-300*F for 60 minutes, these is necessary to 
remove the solvents. 

Curing: 

10. U V cure at 2.5-3 0 j/cm2 these step is to complete the curing 
process 

Quality: 

1 1. Usual the most common quality problems is mask inside the 
holes ,and on surface of pads.also handling scratches. 

Safety: 

12. Use the photoimage solder mask on a well ventilated area with 
exhaust over the printing area, wash hands prior to lunches and 
breaks. 
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